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AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before The Natural History Club of 
Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 3d, 1868. 


In accordance with the rules which govern 
our Club, it becomes my duty on this, our 
first Annual Meeting, to present a slight re- 
sumé of the work that has interested us dur- 


ing the past year. What a tonic to healthy 
organizations there is in that good, old, home- 
ly Saxon word work! The nerves throb with 
a fresher life, and the muscles harden at its 
sound. Blessed is he or she who can work! 

We make no claim to have widened the 
boundaries of science in any direction ; but it 
has been our pleasant and, I trust, not profit- 
less occupation to have walked together“along 
many flowery paths which had been trodden 
by other feet than ours. “Who never walks, 
save where he sees men’s tracks,” it is said, 
“make no discoveries.” 

Is it the best thing a man or a woman can 
do, to make a discovery? tu add some new 
species, or even facts, to the treasury of 
science? Is it fruitless work to cultivate a 
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the key to unlock a few of the storehouses in 
nature’s magnificent temple; and if we have 
found it of iron, and a little rusty in the be- 
ginning, better use will polish it, and possibly 
transmute it to gold. 

Our several meetings have been occupied 
chiefly, though not exclusively, with botanical 
studies, and to that subject I shall, in a great 
measure, confine my remarks this evening.. 
A large portion of our work has been the an- 
alysis of plants, in order to find their names 
and. position in classification, and we cannot 
deny that, sometimes, we have found this has 
been pretty earnest work. But this is a pre- 
liminary training which every botanist must 
have. Before he can repose on the high and 
moss-grown banks from which a general view is 
gained of the vegetable kingdom, he must 
walk in toil along the hard and dusty road of 
analysis. Step by step only, like children 
learning to walk, can we advance, under- 
standingly, in our botanical studies. We 
have found difficulties in the path,—rocks 
have impeded us; briars and thorns have 
sprung up just where we thought roses should 


love for whatever is lovely, and pure, and| have bloomed ; but never have we despaired 
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compare each fact with others related. The 
habit of careful, discriminative observation is 
continually exercised,—sight, touch, and often 
the taste, each brings to the bar of judgment 
its treasury of facts ; and thus cautiously pro- 
ceeding, without taking anything for granted, 
a chain of evidence is linked tugether, bind- 
ing the unknown to the known, and of 
strength sufficient to bear the richly-jeweled 
crown of Truth. Equally,—yes, I will say 
better—than the mathematics or languages, 
dues the proper study’of Natural Science de- 
velop the intellectual faculties and strengthen 
the judgment, and equally with them does it 
exercise habits of profoundest reasoning and 
of trained observation. “ There is a great 
difference,” says Professor Huxley, “ between 
literary men and those who have had a 
thorough scientific training. In the world of 
Jetters, learning and knowledge are one, and 
books are the source of both; whereas, in 
science as in life, learning and knowledge are 
distinct, and the study of things, and not of 
books, is the source of the latter.” 

But the labor we have given to the analysis 
of plants has become a pastime, and now we 
venture to play a little along the road we 
once pursued, doubtfully and with sweating 
brows. Seldom now have we difficulty in re- 
ferring a plant to its proper natural order, 
and thus have we learned the first great 
practical lesson in our science. ‘ 

On March 15th, Flora sent her first gift of 
flowers to the Club. The little DRABA VERNA 
and the SYMPLOCARPUS FETIDUS came out 
in time to hear the first croakings of the 
frogs, though both plants are often found 
earlier than that date. Then, swiftly follow- 
ing in the warm woodlands and the sunny 
meadows, we heard the coming footsteps of 
EPIGEA and STELLARIA and CLAYTONIA. 
The HEPATICA, too, soon opened its white and 
blue eyes, and sANGuINARIA felt its red blood 
stir in the early spring-time. There is a joy 
inspired by the spring’s first blossoms, not felt 
by the later gifts of the season ; and they 
have a personality not belonging to the, per- 
haps, richer gifts of summer. They are the 
early notes,—heralding the coming of that 
Divine Spirit which rides the sunbeam, and 
which sings to us a language like this :— 

**T am the spirit which dwells in the flower,— 

Mine is the exquisite music that flies, 

When silence and moonlight reign over each bower, 

That blooms in the glory of tropical skies. 

I woo the bird, with his melody glowing, 

To leap in the sunshine and warble its strain, 
And mine is the odor, in turn, that bestowing, 

The songster is paid for his music again.”’ 

It would be wearisome and profitless, at 
this time, to note all the plants which came 
before us at our summer meetings. Our 
weekly excursions in the country furnished 
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rich harvests for analysis, and it has been not 
rare for more than one-hundred species to be 
reported on those occasions. Probably most 


of our commoner plants have been on our 
table, as well as not a few of those the books 


call rare. It is affectation in a botanist to 
love and search for only the rarities of his 


science. True, as plants are ordinarily stud- 


ied from books and in schools, the student 
wearies and is driven over hill and dell to 
search for something really fresh and interest- 
ing. The common flowers we played with in 
our childhood, and wreathed in chaplet or 
love-token, ever shall remain the pets of our 
manhood, and over our grave we would pre 
fer to have the Violet and the Columbine 
mingled with Innocence rather than thescented 
Rose of Persia. 
‘*Can any please, 

And light the infant’s eye like these ? 

No! No! There’s not a bud on earth, 

Of richest tint, or warmest birth, 

Can ever fling such zeal and zest 

Into the tiny hand and breast.’’ 


In the Middle Ages, the prize awarded to 
the best poet was a golden Violet :— 


** And in the golden vase was set 
The prize,—a golden Violet.”’ 


“The Romans used to make wine of vio 
lets, and the Turks still infuse it in their 
sherbet. The Highland ladies of former times 
used the violet as a cosmetic,—the old Geelie 
receipt being: ‘ Anoint thy face with goats’ 
milk in which violets have been infused, and 
there is not a young prince upon earth who 
will not be charmed with thy beauty.’” 

In our plant-studies, we have neglected no 
opportunity to learn as much as possible of 
the tissues which built up the great fabric of 
the vegetable kingdom. Cells, in their 
numerous modifications of size and form and 
grouping, with their often delicate and beau- 
tiful markings, bearing rich deposits of starch 
or gum, or fragrant oil, or sparkling with 
raphides, have been somewhat studied. The 
spiral vessels and ducts, which creep through 
the other tissues like arteries through our 
bodies, are quite familiar to the class. The 
anatomy of the leaf, in its beauty and com 
plexity,—of the stem, in both its types in 
flowering plants,—of the stamens and pollen, 
—have claimed a share of our notice. I state 
only a common truth, when I say that no 
other botanical class in the city has better 
facilities for the study of vegetable anatomy, 
or has given more attention to that important 
department of botanical science. 

It is a delusion to suppose that a scientific 
knowledge of plants can be taught from books 
or charts. These will help in showing what 
ideas others have had on any subject ; but, in 
Botany—which is a demonstrative science— 
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the student wants ideas of his own. He must 
see with his own eyes, touch with his own 
hands, and work with his own brains. The 
teacher should instruct each student how to 
isolate each one of the plant’s tissues from the 
other, in order that a separate study may be 
given to each, and then, by sections cut from 
the mass, all these separate elements should 
be studied, as they are united to form the 
several organs. The student should be taught, 
as an illustration, to take a leaf and separate 
it inte its primary tissues,—in one vessel to 
put the epidermis, in another the parenchyma, 
in another the woed-cells, and so on with the 
spirals and ducts and raphides and glands and 
latex tissue, if present, and all should be per- 
fectly clean, and then he should be instructed 
how to preserve all these in a way best suited 
for scientific study. And until he masters, in 
this way, the elements of his science, he 
never can rise to the sublime conception of 
the Divine idea as figured in a plant. Then 
does botany become a science proudly hold- 
ing her head on a level with mathematics or 
the languages, as a means of intellectual cul- 
ture. But is botany so taught in our schools 
or our colleges? . Let teachers furnish the 
answer. 

During the hot summer months, the Club 
held no regular meetings: the members ab- 
sent in the country sent in reports. From 
Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountains, in Potter 
County, came STREPTOPUS ROSEUS, CLINTONIA 
BOREALIS, and VIOLA BLANDA,—positively 
that, and no& PRIMULIFOLIA nor LANCE- 
OLATA, into which forms the BLANDA sports 
in this vicinity,—v. RosTRATA, and CANA- 
DENSIS. We were told, too, that the TRIEN- 
TALIS AMERICANA and the beautiful waLp- 
STENIA FRAGAROIDES mingled their starry 
flowers in the Hemlock’s shade, like Purity 
and Truth, under sorrow,—sometimes, though 
rarely,—mingle in the commerce of men. 
We saw the rugged mountain-rocks, those 
sentinel-watchers of the toils of men, girt by 
the clasping arms of EPiGEA in full bloom, 
and the TIARELLA and DENTARIA hung their 
delicate flowers from heights not easily reached 
by human foct. Oh! how much there is in 
our science to call us upward, and to entice 
us to turn our eyes, at least, toward the stars! 
Over all these early gifts of summer, pouring 
their fragrance over mountain-rocks, like 
childhood perfumes and gladdens age, hung 
the Columbine. Folly’s flower! its clusters 
of spurred petals resembling a fool’s cap, 
rather than a nest of doves. 

‘*Then gather roses for the bride, 

Twine them in her bright hair, 
But, e’er the wreath be done,—oh! let 
The Columbine be there. 


For rest ye sure, that follies dwell 
In many a heart that loveth well.” 
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From the roar and damp spray of Niagara, 
we are told of the EUPHORBIA HELIOSCOPIA, 
(is it so called, because it stares at the sun 
without winking?) and of the CALAMINTHA 
GLABELLA, or the “ beautiful mint ” (looking 
like just what it is not), and the IsANTHES: 
of course we have all seen CALAMINTHAS 
enough. From the old fort of Ticonderoga, 
after war’s barbaric strife has passed away, 
springing from a soil consecrated by the blood 
of American soldiers, were gathered twining 
Harebells, Grace and beauty meet in this 
as in no other. Child of the light! 

tUlen’s airy foot, near Loch Katrine, could 
not tread thee to earth :— 

‘« E’en the slight Harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 

At Trenton Falls, too, it hung from the lips 
of the wet rocks in company with CysTor- 
TERIS BULBIFERA, 

(To be continued.) 


—_——— - -~er- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
TO THER SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


It is a subject of regret that the valuable 
principles professed by our Society—princi- 
ples which were founded on the doctrines and 
precepts taught by our Divine Master and His 
disciples, and which cost our forefathers much 
suffering in promulgating them to the world— 
should apparently be so lightly prized by a 
portion of our members. A belief seems to 
exist that it is no longer incumbent upon us 
to observe, so strictly, our various testimonies ; 
that the good seed sown broadcast by our 
predecessors, has taken root ia other reli- 
gious societies, and sprung up yielding fruit 
of its kind. This impression that our mission 
is measurably finished, we fear, is fraught with 
danger. Never perhaps was there a period 
when the support of our principles was more 
needed than at the present time, or when it 
was more important that there should be 
those amongst us prepared to proclaim against 
the spirit of Anti-Christ, so prevalent in the 
present day, and also against the false doc- 
trines and delusions which are abroad in the 
world, 

Were we more attentive to the manifesta- 
tion of light, which was the guide of our 
predecessors, and more willing to submit to 
the restraining Hand, and also in obedience 
to our Lord’s command, “To take up our 
daily cross and follow Him,” we should find 
our path often so narrowed that we could net 
adopt the vain customs and usages of the 
world, and should therefore be led, as were 
our fathers, not only to sve the beauty and ex- 
cellency of those principles, which were the 
foundation and bulwarks of our religious 
structure, but would be willing to embrace 
them, although it might be at the sacrifice of - 
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ared to become advocates of the truth, and 
Cole submitted to the Forming Hand, 
might be instrumental not only in turning 
the minds of the people from the gross errors 
and false doctrines which abound in the Jand, 
but also in calling the attention of professors 
of Christianity from their many forms and 
: rituals, from the externals to the liv'ng substance 
— Christ within the Teacher of His people.” 

But we must ever be mindful, that of our- 
selves we can perform no good work. Our 
safety, therefore, depends upon waiting to be 
instructed by the Most High, and in letting 
Him go before us as our leader. By following 
the pointings of the finger of truth, we shall 
assuredly be led aright ; and may we be atten- 
tive to every impression of duty, however small, 
not knowing but our feeble efforts may be 
blessed, as in the case of the little lad David, 
whose confidence in God enabled him, with a 
simple sling and five small stones, to slay the 
mighty Goliah. Let us, dear friends, ponder 
seriously on these things, each making the 
inquiry, What influence am I exerting for 
good in the world? The consistent walk of 
the humble Christian availeth much in arous- 
ing the slothful to the importance of doing 
their work in the day-time. Ofttimes when 
much counsel and precept have failed in 
bringing the wanderer to a sense of his con- 
dition, the silent example of the meek and 
lowly follower of the blessed Jesus has proved 
effectual. May we be increasingly diligent, 
that the light which has so conspicuously 
emanated from our religious body may not 
be obscured—that it may not be “ hid under 
a bushel.” The possibility that such may be- 
come our condition, is a serious—a solemn 
reflection. 

In connection with this subject, there is one 
which the writer feels deeply interested in, 
and desires to awaken a similar interest in 
the members of our Society—that of the im- 
portance of more widely circulating the 
writings of Friends—those which contain our 
doctrines and principles; not confining the 
distribution of them to our own members, but, 
as suitable opportunities present, spreading 
them abroad to those not professing as we 
do, believing there are very many who 
are earnestly seeking “the Pearl of great 
price,” but whose minds are distracted by 
the “Lo! here is Christ,” and “Lo! He is 
there.” These might thus be invited to come 
to the living Fountain, “to draw of the 
waters of Life,” which all may be partakers 
of “ without money, and without price. And, 
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worldly possessions. Thus should we be pre- | EXTRACTS FROM UNPUBLISHED WRITINGS OF 


GEORGE DILLWYN. 


As the hypothesis or systems which have 
hitherto appeared for ascertaining the charac. 
ter of the Messiah are various,—some of them 
contradictory, and none perhaps so clear as 
to obviate all doubt and exception,—it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the subject is too 
deep for rational investigation, and unneces- 
sary to be comprehended by us ;—that there- 
fore Divine Wisdom has cast a veil over it, 
impervious to the eagle-eyed curiosity of man, 
and never to be rent by his most strenuous 
efforts. If this is the case, would it not at 
least be prudent for us, in mutual condescen- 
sion, to suspend our fruitless endeavors—leave 
every one to his own conceptions on the sub- 
ject, and try if we may not unite in adopting 
and confining ourselyes to such doctrines as 
are unequivocal,—easily understood,—and 
that cannot be denied ; such as, if strictly re- 
garded and obeyed, will effect our salvation 
from sin and our restoration to the Divine 
favor. 

The professors of Christianity generally 
admit that mankind are in a lapsed estate 
from the immediate or spiritual government 
of their Creator,—that nothing short of his 
own power can possibly extricate them from 
the bondage of corruption in which they are 
involved, and that for this end he has gra- 
ciously devised an adequate means, aud given 
them clear directions to it, with instructions 
how to avail themselves of it. 

Our business, then, is simply and sincerely 
to attend to those directions,—to study their 
signification, and consider whether or not we 
are disposed to conform to our convictions of 
their troth. . ° : ° 

The Scriptures inform us that the end of 
the coming of Christ into the world was to 
take our condition upon him, and in his own 
person to conflict with and overcome all the 
evils of nature to which we are in bondage; 
to cast up, and lead the way out of it, into 
the heavenly state from which we have fallen ; 
to obtain for us and impart to us gifts of the 
same power, that by virtue thereof we may 
follow his footsteps, and have part in his 
resurrection. In the time of his outward 
ministry, he therefore referred his disciples to 
this power alone for their instruction and 
guidance into all Truth; and at the close in- 
vested them and others “out of every nation 
under Heaven” with it, telling them that 
after they were so endued, they should be his 
witnesses unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth: and “lo,” said he, “I am with you 


as we recognize al! men as brethren, we desire always to the end of the world.” 


that all may enter the fold of Christ without 
distinction of sect. S. M. H. 
dth mo. 3d, 1869. 








THE essence of the Divine unity is Love. 
God can only be known by loving him. 
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LOVE TO THE CREATOR. 

This feeling, which lies at the foundation 
of all religion, may exist in two forms, as a 
sentiment and as a principle. When any 
impulse arises in the mind, the will must take 
action upon it; if it approves, and resolves to 
encourage it, and act according to its prompt- 
ings, it then becomes a principle. But if the 
impulse be slighted, or indulged as a mere 
feeling, and not suffered to work itself out 
into action, then it dies out, or exists only as 
a vague and dreamy sentiment. Thus, we 
often find persons who intellectually appear 
to possess this sentiment of love to the Creator, 
without its exhibiting any active power ; and 
there are those who can speak touching and 
sublime expressions on the subject, while in- 
dulging in the most unworthy conduct. Just 
as in nature, though no rose could blossom 
without the vital energy that only the Author 
of Creation can impart, yet no garden can 
thoroughly please the eye, without the care 
of man to dress and to keep it ; so the feeling 
of love to God implanted in the heart must 
be nourished if its influence is to be main- 
tained. The'feeling of love within us is only 
available when used by our own free choice 
and will and determined energy of action. 
Socrates asked an atheistic friend, if he had 
not observed that man is never so well dis- 

osed to serve the Diety as in that part of 
ife when reason bears the greatest sway, and 
the judgment is in its full strength and ma- 
turity, and that those kingdoms and common- 
wealths most renowned for thier wisdom and 
antiquity are those whose piety and devotion 
have been the most observable. Every man 
must have some ruling principle; every char- 
acter some ruling force. Goodness can never 
be negative, or simply innocent. It must be 
positive and earnest. We love innocence in 
a child, but strong, active, living virtue is 
necessary to goodness in a man, and this can 
only be obtained by the careful cultivation of 
the living principle of love to the Creator. It 
is this vital force that gives courage, wisdom 
and strength; that lightens the most weari- 
some duties and soothes the saddest sorrows. 
There are people rigid in battling against 
heresy, and denouncing opinions different 
from their own, who are yet utterly lacking 
in the deep foundation principle from which 
all such opinions ought to spring. The hon- 
orable lawyer ever keeps in view the funda- 
mental principles of legal morality, in all his 
argument and practice, while the mere petti- 
fogger will quibble about petty technicalities, 
mistaking them for the essence of the law. 
Many persons mistake the love of a sect for 
the love of God. But far above all sects, and 
all parties, is the love of truth, to which our 
allegiance should even be supreme, To cul- 
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tivate most successfully this principle we 


must cease to cherish whatever is inconsistent 
with it. It isa law of our physical nature 
that the vital force, directed to one function, 
is by so much absorbed from the others. The 
supreme love of business or pleasure, or honor, 
will be sufficient of itself to stifle and eradi- 
cate this principle, which if cherished and 
trained, will rise above all other affections, 
and develop the entire character. The care- 
ful regulation of the body, the training of the 
mind, and the discipline of the moral facul- 
ties, all conduce to this end. The power of 
habit cannot be overrated, and religious 
habits are, like the pressure of the atthos- 
phere, silent and uniform, but all-pervading. 
This love of the Creator, cherished and culti- 
vated as the supreme and ruling principle of 
life, is the secret of all true happiness. He 
who possesses it need not fear calamities or re- 
verses, for they will come to him as the wise 
dispensation of a kind and loving Father, 
who cannot err; and all his joys will be en- 
hanced by the fillial gratitude that will per- 
vade his breast. 

Tr is the dust and the rust which the liquid 
mercury has contracted that impair the beauty 
of its lustre, and prevent the union of its 
divided globules. And what is it but earthly 
contamination and unworthy passions that 
keep true Christians apart. 


— —-~—,.8-—— — 


THE LAKE OF GENNESARET. 


The first glimpse of its waters the traveller 
will have had from the top of Tabor; they 
also lie opened out wide before him from the 
top of the Mount of Beatitudes. But the 
first full view, as it is approached by the 
regular road, is on the descent through the 
hills, whose summits form the boundary of 
the plain Hattin, and which, on the other 


‘side, slope abruptly down to the lake itself, 


as it lies a thousand feet helow the level of 
the country. Whether it be tame and poor, 
as some travellers say, or eminently beautiful, 
as others think, there is no doubt that it has 
a character of its own. It is about thirteen 
miles long, and in its: broadest parts six miles 
wide; that is, about the same length of our 
own Windermere, but of a considerably 
greater breadth. In the clearness of the 
Eastern atmosphere, it looks much smaller 
than it is. But what makes it unlike any of 
our English lakes is the deep depression, which 
gives it something of the strange, unnatural 
character that belongs, in a still greater de- 
gree, to the Dead Sea, and, in a smaller de- 
gree, to all lakes of a voleanic origin. As we 
descend through the rocky walls which en- 
compass it, its peculiar situation makes itself 
more strongly felt. Another climate begins. 
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In the summer or late spring, all travellers 
speak of the excessive heat, as they sink be- 
low the bracing atmosphere of the hills of 
Galilee into the deep basin of the Jordan 
Jakes. In the early spring it is not so; but, 
even then, the natural features at once indi- 
cate that we are approaching the temperature 
of Jericho and the Dead Sea. 

Like Olivet at Jerusalem, like Nazareth, 














cycle of sacred associations but one, and that 
the holiest of all. The contrast it presents 
to its sister lake on the South, gives to the 
natural features of the Sea of Galilee a pecu- 
liar interest. If the southern lake is the Sea 
of Death, the northern is emphatically the 
Sea of Life. From the earliest times this 
lake has been renowned for its fisheries. Two 
of the villages on its banks received their 
names from that source, and all of them sent 
forth their fishermen by hundreds over the 
lake; and when we add the crowd of ship- 
builders, the many boats. of traffic, pleasure, 
and passage, we see that the whole basin 
must have been a focus of life and energy ; 
the surface of the lake constantly dotted with 
the white sails of vessels flying before the 
mountain gusts; the beach sparkled with the 
houses and palaces, the synagogues and the 
temples, of the Jewish and Romish inhabi- 
tants. : 

It was to these scenes that He, whom His 
fellow-townsmen at Nazareth rejected, came. 
He “came down” from the high country of 
Galilee, where He had hitherto dwelt; and 
from henceforth made His permanent home 
in the deep retreat of the Sea of Galilee. It 
was no retired mountain lake by whose shore 
He took up His abode, such as might - have 
attracted the Eastern sage or Western her- 
mit. It was to the Roman Palestine almost 
what the manufacturing districts are to Eng- 
land. Nowhere, except in the capital city 
itself, could He have found such a sphere for 
His works and words of mercy; from no 
other centre could His fame have so gone 
“ throughout all Syria ;” nowhere could He 
have so drawn round Him the vast multi- 
tudes which hung on his lips, “ from Galilee, 
from Decapolis, from Judea, and from be- 
yond Jordan.” He came to preach the Gos- 

1 to the poor, to the weary and heavy- 
aden, to seek and to save that which was 
lost. Where could He find work so readily 
asin the ceaseless toil and turmoil of these 
teeming villages and busy waters? The 
heathen, or half-heathen, publicans would be 
there, sitting at the lake-side at the receipt of 
customs, 

Another remarkable feature of the lake 
must always have been the concentration of 
varied life and activity in a basin so closely 
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like Galilee generally, it is connected with no | 






surrounded with desert solitudes. The plain 
of Gennesaret, enjoying its tropical climate, 
even now presents a striking contrast to the 
bare hills, thinly dotted here and there with 
scanty grass, which embrace it. In ancient 
times this near contrast of life and death, 
population and solitude, must have been 
brought to its highest pitch. It was these 
desert places, thus close at hand on the table- 
lands, or in the ravines of the eastern or 
western ranges, which seem to be classed 
under the common name of “ the mountain,” 
that gave the opportunities for retirement 
and prayer. The lake, in this double aspect, 
is thus a reflex of that union of energy and 
rest, of active labor and deep devotion, which 
is the essence of Christianity, as it was of the 
life of Him in whom that union was first 
taught and shown.—Stanley’s Sinai and Pales- 
tine. 


—_—__—- 4 > —— 


TROUBLES FROM TRIFLES. 


Some of the worst troubles of life arise 
from misunderstandings and disagreements 
about the merest trifles. The fretfulness of 
human life destroys quite as much happiness 
as war. Peevishness roughens the daily ex- 
perience of thousands of families, and scatters 
its little stings into the whole material of life. 


In each single case the wound inflicted may’ 


appear of little consequence, but the aggre- 
gate of them all causes deeper anguish than 
all those afflictions that come from sources 
over which we have no control. Forbearance 
isa virtue seldom appreciated. It may be 
simply repressing impatience, curbing an 
angry tone, or maintaining silence when pro- 
voked ; an apparently trifling work to do for 
once, yet one which would promote every day 
and hour the good of all with whom we come 
in contact. The trifling circumstances of 
little concerns, everywhere repeated and mul- 
tiplied, make up the great bulk of life’s ex- 
perience. If we could trace back the history 
of the majority of alienated friendships, di- 
vided families and unhappy homes that have 
saddened the earth, ‘we should find their 
origin mainly in trifles, sometimes so insig- 
nificant in their commencement as to be al- 
most imperceptible, save to the microscopic 
eyes of envy and jealousy. There are occa- 
sions involving principles of truth and justice, 
in which forbearance ceases to be a virtue. 
In nearly every such case, however, it is 
found that self-respect must first be sacrificed 
before we have occasion to displease others 
by opposition, while in most cases forbearance 
is neglected solely from selfish motives ‘of in- 
terest or pride. A person of fine abilities and 
magnanimous virtues may even fail to meet 
the appreciation, or produce the good of which 
he is capable, by a captious, fretful temper. 





—_—— 
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Though forbearance is an unambitiousand| It was with much interest we read’ thy ac- 
unobtrusive virtue, yet its influence isso great | count of the closing days of his valuable life, 
in the aggregate, that it may well demand in-| that so verified what is written in sacred 
dustrious culture. It is not obtained by oc-| record of “the path of the just—that shineth 
casional strong efforts and severe struggles, | more and more unto the perfect day.” In 
but by improving every opportunity to quench | the humble Christian’s abandonment of self 
strife and secure harmony till this course of | and all self-exaltation, (the strong man laid 
conduct grows into a habit, and kindness and | low,) how truly beautiful was his simple, 
tenderness become natural. By persons of| child-like reliance on a saving arm alone,— 
hasty temper, it can only be acquired gradu- | how teaching his unswerving faith,—and how 
ally, and by continual acts of self-restraint, | greatly touching his gratitude and thankful- 
while if its refreshing fruit be not carefully | ness for all his mercies. When to the puri- 
cultivated, the contrasting weeds of irritabil- | fied spirit “these shadows ” have fled away, 
ity and censoriousness will surely take pos-| and the “perfect day” has opened, how 
session of the soil. Differing as all do in| comforting, how consoling to the mourner, to 
constitution, circumstances and interests, they | contemplate the blessed change; and how ' 
must often differ in opinions, in beliefs, and | encouraging to the drooping mind that the 
in desires, and only mutual concessions and a | same entrance awaits the left behind ones, on 
full recognition of the rights of others can | the same terms of pardon, which we must all 
bridge over the chasms between men. If} humbly seek, “ sérive,’ and hope for. 
people would remember how often all need I noticed, and was made glad, at the Edi- 
forbearance, and that the only allowable sup- | torial remarks in one of your numbers, en- 
plication must be to be forgiven as we forgive, | titled, “ Plea for Children,” objecting to the 
there would perhaps be less disposition to be | present style of dressing young children. I 
severe and resentful towards those who offend | wish I could say that I think they mothers 
in the small concerns of life.—Daily Paper. | with us, on this side of the ocean, are not so 
unwise as with you—but the same disposition 

A Lirrte Boy’s Farra.—Last winter a| and want of prudence prevail. It is a great, 
little hoy of six or eight years begged a lady | and I fear, increasing folly, and necessarily 
to allow him to clean away the snow from | introduces to other deviations, and is an in- 
her steps. He had no father or mother, but | centive to many evils. Very refreshing it is 











worked his way by such jobs. when an independent mind has courage 
“Do you get much-to do my little boy?” | enough to meet an opposing tide, and pre- 
said the lady. cepts are borne out by example. 
“Sometimes I do,” said the boy, “ but often 
I get very little.” The difficulties and trials to which our dear 
“Are you never afraid that you will not| friend has been subjected, have brought us 
get enough to live on?” into near sympathy with her. 1 have some- 


The child looked up with a perplexed, | times, thought, when pondering on the sor- 
and inquiring eye, as if uncertain of her| rows and afflictions incident to this life, 
meaning, and as if troubled with a new| whether there are gradations of happiness in 
doubt. a future state, and that if there are, those 

“Why,” said he, “don’t you think God | would seem to be entitled to the fairest in- 
will take care of a boy if he puts his trust in | heritance who have borne with meekness and 
Him, and does the best he can?”—The Mo-| Christian resignation the greatest suffering on 
ravian. earth. But we must rest in the conclusion 
that the ways of Providence are inscrutable, 
and till we enter the abode of the blessed, the 
veil will not be withdrawn. The afflicting 
scenes, which we almost daily witness around 

FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. |S, are enough, one would think, to quicken 
——— a | our diligence in pursuit of the crown at the 

The obituary notice in the Intelligencer has | end of the race. 
told us that “thy house is indeed left unto oe 
thee desolate.” But in thy outward stripping | The religiously concerned mind will ever be 
I feel persuaded that He who “comforteth | introduced into suffering, when there is mani- 
us in all our tribulations,” will comfort thee | fested, especially in those who are active in 
by His holy presence, and in His abounding | the administration of our discipline, a dispo- 
mercy abundantly pour into thy stricken | sition to make clean the outside of the cup 
heart of the “oil of joy,” and cause thee to| and the platter, while the inside is left un- 
sing praises, high praises, unto thy God,—| clean or uncared for; but let us still trust 
and the God of thy honored relative. that He who hath called will fulfil His de- 
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sign, even that of having a people, who, by 
walking in the light, will show forth the ex- 
cellency of the unspeakable gift. Many are 
the turnings and the overturnings experienced 
in the Christian life, but surely there is a 
foundation that standeth sure, and those who 
build thereupon shall not be overwhelmed, 
neither can they be driven from their refuge 
by the whirlwind. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—The 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders convened as 
usual, on Seventh-day, the 8th inst., hold- 
ing two sessions. The attendance was unusu- 
ally large, only five of the representatives 
being absent. 

On First-day morning three meetings were 
held at Race St.,—two in the Meeting-house, 
and one in the Central School building ; these 
were so crowded that many were unable to 
gain admission. In each of the assemblies, 
acceptable service was rendered by minister- 
ing Friends, of our own, and other Yearly 
Meetings. 

Green Street Meeting-house was comfort- 
ably filled, below stairs. Many who were un- 
able to obtain seats at Race Street meetings 
might have been accommodated, and found 
it “good to be there®’ It was felt to bea 
refreshing season. The truth was declared 
with power. Allusion was feelingly made to 
the circumstance of there being then present 
three Friends,who thirty years ago were called 
to the work of the ministry, all members of 
Green Street Meeting at the time. Separating 
soon after, one found her field of usefulness 
in Canada, another settled in the southwest, 
and the third,(the speaker, ) in the neighboring 
State of New Jersey. Now they had met, 
after years of gospel labor, at “this feast of 
love.” 

Spruce Street Meeting was small in the 
morning, but the afternoon sitting was large 
and full of interest. The Indulged Meeting 
in the northern part of the city was well at- 
tended, as were also Race Street and Green 
Street evening meetings. 

On Second-day morning the Yearly Meet- 
ing assembled at the accustomed hour and 
place. Women’s Meeting was unusually 
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large for the first sitting; the Men's Meeting 
was also large. Minutes for the following 
friends from other Yearly meetings were 
read,—viz.: Mary H. Watson and her com- 
panions, Isaac Phillips and wife, from Yonge 
Street Meeting, held at King, Canada West; 
Esther Haviland and her companion, Phebe 
S. Haight, Shappaqua, New Castle Monthly 
Meeting, New York; Rebecca Price, Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Maryland; Israel 
and Jane Drake, Rensselaerville Monthly 
Meeting, New York; John Needles of Balti- 
more; John J. Cornell, Rochester Monthly 
Meeting, New York; William Ellis, Mon- 
allen Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania; Ab- 
salom Mendenhall and wife, elders of White 
Water Monthly Meeting, Indiana, and An- 
drew Moore and Caleb Way, elders from 
West Branch Monthly Meeting, Penna. 

The company of all these, together with 
others, who are in attendance without minutes, 
was acknowledged to be acceptable. 

In both meetings, epistles from the Yearly 
Meetings with which we correspond were 
read, to the comfort and edification of the 
assembly. Much exercise was felt and ex- 
pressed that none might grow weary in 
well doing, and that all might be faithful 
in whatever is required. The young were 
encouraged to seek the path of true wisdom, 
not fearing to take up the cross whenever it 
stands in their way, being assured that peace 
will be the reward. 

The attendance of Women’s Meeting in the 
afternoon was still larger. Allusion was 
made to the power for good that so large an 
assemblage as was there convened might wield 
in the encouragement of virtue and for the 
suppression of vice. - 

The present condition of the Indians, our 
duty towards them, and the new responsibili- 
ties placed upon the Society of Friends by the 
late request of the President, claimed the 
consideration of the meeting. Much expres- 
sion was given in favor of appointing a joint 
committee, to inquire what can be done by 
this Yearly Meeting to promote their welfare 
and encourage those Friends who feel con- 
strained to go among them, and labor for 
their advancement in the arts of civilized 
life. On taking the coneern into Men’s 
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Meeting, it was found that the same subject 
had claimed their attention. Its further 


consideration was deferred till Fourth-day 
af trnoon. 
( Will be continued next week.) 


NEwWsPAPER REapDiInG.—Perhaps few per- 
sons are sufficiently aware how much their 
characters are influenced and moulded by 
those things upon which they voluntarily 
permit their thoughts to dwell. The present 
age is one in which the Athenian desire “ to 
hear or to tell some new thing” is fed and 
strengthened by the facilities which modern 
life furnishes. We live in a newspaper age. 
Not only is learning, science, and all useful 
information disseminated, but even the sanc- 
tuary of private life is sometimes invaded, to 
furnish food for this craving. 


‘*A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
An’ faith he’ll preut it,”’ 


is realized to an extent of which the poet 
little dreamed. But it is not alone with the 
best or even the indifferent doings of our 
fellow beings with which we are familiarized 
by the daily paper, but with impurity, fraud 
and vice of all kinds as well. These accounts 
are not given in general terms, or with a tone 
of sorrowful disapproval or indignant reproof, 
but the revolting details are dwelt upon and 
described sometimes with humorous and slang 
phrases, until the feeling heart sickens in view 
of the amount of corrupted aliment every day 
distributed, poisoning the springs of thought 
and action especially in the young. 

It may be that the evil must be left to work 
its own cure, and that effort and protest would 
be unavailing to prevent it. But in the mean- 
time it is the duty of each individual to pro- 
tect himself,and family as much as possible 
from these contaminating influences ; first, by 
selecting the newspaper that has least of the 
detail of vice and crime, and least abuse of 
political opponents, and then resolving to ab- 
stain from reading articles of this character. 
It is said of Sidney Smith that he made it a 
rule never to read articles with such headings 
as “Horrid Murder,” “Atrocious Fraud,” 
“Unheard of Cruelty,” &c., and that he did 
not permit them to be read by his family, or 
made the subjects of conversation by them. 
Why do any of us indulge in reading in a 
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newspaper or magazine, that which we should 
avoid ourselves and discourage in others, if 
presented in a bound volume? The question 
is easily answered. In the leisure of the 
early morning, perhaps, the daily paper is 
taken up, and after those items of business 
or other information in which special interest 
is felt are examined, the eye wanders care- 
lessly over the page, and is arrested by some 
one of the headings already alluded to, and 
before we are aware our interest is enlisted. 
When the family assemble at the table, these 
horrors become the subject of conversation, 
thus causing the mind to dwell upon them, 
until at last the taste for such excitement is 
formed, and is sought voluntarily. This 
process may take place even with serious and 
thoughtful persons; those who before leaving 
their chambers have lifted up the heart to 
God and asked for preservation through the 
day. We would query with such and with 
all, whether the indiscriminate reading of a 
newspaper is the best preparation for the 
duties of the day? Whether the time gene- 
rally allotted to it might not be employed in 
a way better calculated to strengthen the af- 
fections and the will to meet those trials of 
our virtue which each day brings with it? 
Whether our tempers would net be calmer 
and sweeter, our patience and self-possession 
more entire, if each day we re-entered the 
busy world with cautious, watchful steps, in- 
stead of rushing into it by pre-occupying our 
minds with all the events, good and bad, that 
took place yesterday? This abstinence might 
involve the necessity of acknowledging igno- 
rance of much that transpires, but it is an ig- 
norance of which no one need be ashamed. 
The wise man, when he sits down to a table 
loaded with every variety of eatables, will 
select from among them those which are most 
wholesome and nutritious, leaving to the glut- 
ton the poor pleasure of partaking of all, to 
the detriment of his health; and shall we be 
less careful in regard to our mental food? 


——_—_—- =< 

Errata.—Those who file the Intelligencer, will 
please to make the following corrections in the 
aecond column of the first page of the last number, 
in the article headed ‘‘The Indians.’’ 

To the top of the column, transfer the line “Of 
the Soviety—one here, and another there ’’—which 
is now the first line of the first column on the 
second page. 
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In the third line, for ‘‘ weaknesses,’’ put ‘‘ wicked- 
ness.’”’ 

In the twelfth line, for ‘‘ President and Lee,”’ put 
** President and Secretary.”” 
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Diep, of paralysis, at her residence, on Long 
Island, Third month, 1869, Cyyrnta Sgarixe, in 
the 8lst year of her age. Her remains were in- 
terred in Friends’ burial ground at Westbury, after 
asolemn meeting held in Friends’ Meeting house 
on the »ccasion, in which testimonies were borne to 
the sufficiency of the ‘* Spirit of Truth ’’ to preserve 
from error, and to lead into ‘‘all Truth,”? which 
had been exemplified in her conduct and conversa- 
tion through a long life. Though not a member of 
the Society of Friends, she was fully convinced of its 
religious principles, and maintained its testimonies, 
frequently attending our meetings for worship, in 
which her countenance gave evidence that her 
mind was-engaged in solemn worship. She was re- 
markable for her industry and economy, being 
thereby enabled to assist the needy. She was plain 
in her dress and address, and pleasant and cheerful 
in the social circle, giving evidence that her mind 
was peaceful, and of her care and concern to keep 
a conscience void of offence to God and man. She 
was beloved by her relatives and friends, who 
mourn over the void they feel in her removal, yet 
who are comforted in the belief that their loss is 
her great gain. R. H. 





A WOMAN’S PERSEVERANCF. 
PaitapELpata, March Sth, 1869. 
To the Editor of The Independent ; 

As the elevation and the opening up of new 
avenues for the employment of the abilities 
of women is attracting the attention and deep 
interest of the most liberal minds in this and 
other countries, I feel that I am doing the 
cause and your readers service in narrating 
the-work of one woman in this direction. 

On Saturday, the 27th of February, oc- 
curred the commencement of one of the oldest 
dental colleges in this country, the Pennsyl- 
vania; and amongst the graduating class was 
one of the so-called weaker sex, who seemed 
very much at home amongst her professional 
brethren, and naturally attracted the atten- 
tion of all and the deep interest of a large 
portion of the audience. 

The practical demonstration of the truth 
of a disputed theory is worth infinitely more 
in compelling its recognition than any amount 
of assertion, however well presented it may 
be in words. The heroic courage of Eliza- 
beth Blackwell, and the equally courageous 
and persistent efforts of the brave women 
who have followed her example, has at last 
found a full reward in the co-operation of 
some of the most brilliant minds in the cen- 
ters of medical instruction. This has been 
accomplished without waiting until the theory 
of woman’s equality had taken possession of 
men’s minds in advance of demonstrated facts. 

While women have sought and found in- 
struction and eminence in this field, that of 
dentistry has not been regarded with favor. 
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This is the more remarkable when it is con- 
sidered that the duties pertaining to this pro- 
fession are more nearly suited to the supposed 
tastes and habits of the sex. While the 
medical practitioner is exposed, at all times 
of day and night, to all kinds of weather and 
unpleasant experiences, with no hours to feel 
entire release from duty the dentist operates 
in pleasant parlors, at a labor by no means 
oppressive, and can close at such times as 
suits his convenience. 
probably be urged that but few women pos- 
sess the strength sufficient to extract teeth, 
In’ answer to this, it may be truthfully as- 
serted that this operation need not be per- 
formed and is not now performed by every 
practitioner. Specialists in this branch are 
to be found in all our large cities since the 
introduction of anesthetics, and these doubt- 
less will continue to increase. But, were it 
otherwise, any woman of ordinary strength 
may remove a tooth, as this depends more on 
skillful manipulation than upon mere brute 
force. The subject of the present article is 
by no means a powerful woman ; yet she was 


able to perform her whole duty in this re- . 


spect, equally with the men by whom she was 
surrounded. 

Two women have thus far graduated in 
dentistry—one in Cincinnati, several years 
ago, Miss Lucy Hobbs, now married and 
settled in the far West; and Mrs. Henrietta 
Hirschfeld, the lady of whom I am now writ- 
ing. Having completed her year of prepara- 
tory study, she left Berlin, Prussia, in the 
fall of 1867, for this country, to enter upon 
the full course of collegiate instruction. A 
daughter of 9 Lutheran clergyman, she was 
born on an island of the coast of Schleswig, 
then a dependency of Denmark, and in early 
childhood removed with her family to Hol- 
stein. Her entire education was received 
from her faithful father, who, although an 
orthodox minister, was of liberal cast of 
mind—a trait largely inherited by his ener- 
getic daughter. 

‘Marrying early, and moving in the best 
circles of that section, she had ample oppor- 
tunities in home duties and society to develop 
womanly qualities and character. Early left 
a widow, she was thrown upon her own re- 
sources. Accepting an invitation from friends 
in Berlin, she went there with the idea that 
in that great metropolis more opportunities 
were afforded for a situation that suited her 
taste and accomplishments. The question of 
opening a wider field for the exercise of 
woman’s faculties was most clearly brought 
to her mind by her own position, which forced 
upon her observation the lamentable fact that 
for the great mass of German women there 
could be no hope beyond the merest drudgery, 
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unless new avenues were opened to employ | upon many occasions. With such influences 
their talents. She, therefore, determinedly | brought to bear in her behalf,she was enabled 
resolved to do her part, and devote her life to | to secure the coveted document, in which she 
improve the condition of her sisters iu that | was authorized to practice on her return, pro- 
country. It must be remembered, in this | viding she could procure a diploma from an 
connection, that this subject has made little | institution Jegally authorized to grant one. 

or no progress in Germany. While England| With this valuable missive, and two or 
and America are in a state of rapid growth | three letters of introduction, she arrived in 
on this question, the Germans regard it not | Philadelphia, and at once made application 
only as an infringement upon the rights of | to the faculty of the Pennsylvania College for 
men, but a departure from the sphere legiti- | matriculation. Anticipating no trouble, she 
mately prescribed by Nature for women. was astounded to learn that, after ‘all her 

It was, therefore, an effort of more than! labor and anxiety, she was likely to be met 
ordinary magnitude for her to enter upon this | at the very threshold with a negative answer 
resolution. She could hope to count upon | to her application. The conservative 2lement 
the sympathy of only the few, while the many | predominated here; but by the determined 
would cast her out as one attempting to un- | efforts of the minority she was finally admit- 
settle the usages of the fatherland. But she | ted. 
found a few even there who could appreciate| The effect of a woman’s entrance to the 
her motives and give essential aid in the | lecture-room, amongst so large a number of 
furtherance of her designs; and to these she | male students, was soon evident. While at 
is largely indebted for whatever success has | first the majority were relnctant to recognize 
attended her thus far. She was also favored | her right to be there, and met her entrance 
in that celebrated city to mingle, in the homes | with hisses, the influence she exerted was 
of her friends, with the most distinguished | plainly manifested in better order, more care 
men and women of hercountry; but, leaving | in dress and address, and altogether there 
all these attractions, she entered the labora- | was a higher tone exhihited. So marked was 
tory of a dentist, and worked ‘faithfully, also | this that even those most opposed acknowl- 
fitting herself by careful study for her future | edged the fact, while they condmned the in- 
work, troduction of a woman to the school. 

Upon the recommendation of distinguished | The ability manifested in performing the 
American friends, she determined to eross operations of the infirmary of the institution 
the Atlantic, and finish her studies in this very soon forced respect from all, and before 
country, having been informed that women | the winter was over a tacit acknowledgment 
here were freely admitted to medical schools. | was seen and felt in the controlling influence 
This course was rendered imperative, as all | she exercised over the class. The success of 
scientific institutions were then closed to! the experiment was acknowledged on all 
women. sides; and so marked was this that the pro- 

A great and apparently insurmountable | fessor of anatomy and surgery, having the 

difficulty in carrying this out had to be over- | fear of the consequences before his eyes, in- 
come, The laws regulating professional prac- | sisted that this case should not be held as a 
tice are severe in Prussia, a3 well as in other | precedent. 

parts of Germany; and it was useless to at-| The second session in the college was en- 
tempt the fulfillment of her designs without | tered upon with similar good results. Her 
first securing the consent of her government | opinion in difficult cases was constantly called 
to practice on her return. With character- | for, and received as authority. In fact, she 
istic energy’ she addressed herself to this-| was looked upon by both professors and stu- 
almost hopeless task. At the outstart she | dents as the best ‘of her class. This feeling 
was fortunate in securing the co-operation, | was demonstrated as a fact when, upon final 
and enthusiastic admiration for her project | examination, but one other reached the same 
of the late Dr. Lette, President of the “ As- | standard of excellence. 

sociation for Improving the Condition of| I have thus entered into detail to rebut the 
Women.” Unfortnnately for her, this gentle- | assertion, so often made, that woman is inca- 
man died during the past summer, universally pable of arriving at the same results as man, 
lamented by all ciasses. Not since the funeral | even where equal opportunities are offered. 
of Humboldt have the citizens of Berlin seen | As a dental operator she stands without any 
80 large a concourse of her people in atten- | superior in her class; and in performing the 
dance to honor the remains as upon this oc- | labors of her profession she has evidenced no 
casion. Dr. L. enjoyed the patronage and | more fatigue than her male companions. 
entire confidence of the Crown Princess of | At the commencement, in the presence of 
Prussia, whose interest in the elevation of her | two thousand people, the degree of “ Doctor 
sex has been manifested in various ways and | of Dental Surgery” was conferred upon her 
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by our much-respected townsman, Hency C. 
Carey. The sympathies of the audience were 
manifested by the loud applause as she as- 
cended the platform to receive it; and the 
bougets and congratulations of friends were 
ample recompense for the many anxieties en- 
countered. 

She will shortly return to Berlin, to prac- 
tice her profession ; and it is to be hoped that 
she may meet with the success she has so 
hardly earned. 

Her example should be an incentive to 
others, both in this country and elsewhere, to 
go and do likewise. But, while expressing 
this hope, it must be acknowledged that the 
difficulties attending the instruction of women 
in the colleges now organized are so many 
that it will be necessary either to organize 
; colleges specially devoted to them, or to add 

dental professorships to the medical colleges 
[ now established, for women. In either case, 
I believe we shall have in the future women 
earning honor and emolument in this pro- 
fession, as in others. 


_— ~~ 
Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
; THE USE OF TOBACCO. 


Were it possible for a being who had re- 

sided upon our globe to visit the inhabitants 

j of a planet where reason governed, and to 

tell them that a vile weed was in general use 

among the inhabitants of the globe it had 

; left, which afforded no nourishment; that 
i 






























































this weed was cultivated with immense care; 
that it was an important article of commerce ; 
that the want of it produced real misery; 









5 that its taste was extremely nauseous; that 
i it was unfriendly to health and morals; and 
A that its use was attended with a considerable 
4 loss of time and property,—the account would 


j be thought incredible, and the author of it 
{ would probably be excluded from society for 
' relating a story of so improbable a nature. 
' In no one view is it possible to contemplate 
’ the creature man in a more absurd and ri- 

diculous light than in his attachment to 
tobacco. 

: The progress of habit in the use of tobacco 
me * is exactly the same as in the use of spirituous 
liquors. The slaves of it begin by using it 
only after dinner; then, during the whole 
afternoon and evening; afterwards before 
« dinner, then before breakfast, and finally, 

during the whole night. 

I knew a lady who passed through all these 
stages, who used to wake regularly two or 
three times every night to compose her system 
with fresh doses of snuff. 

The appetite for tobacco is wholly artificial. 
No person was ever born with a relish for it; 

b even in those persons who are much attached 
to it, nature frequently recovers her disrelish 
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to it. It ceases to be agreeable in every fe 
brile indisposition. This is so invariably true, 
that a disrelish to it is often a sign of an ap- 
proaching, and a return of the appetite for 
it, a sign of a departing fever. 

I proceed now to mention some of the in- 
fluences of the habitual use of tobacco upon 
morals. 

1. One of the usual effects of smoking 
and chewing is thirst. This thirst cannot be 
allayed by water, for no sedative or even in- 
sipid liquor will be relished after the mouth 
and threat have been exposed to the stimulus 
of the smoke or juice of tobacco. A desire 
of course is excited for strong drinks, and 
these, when taken between meals, soon lead 
to intemperance and drunkenness. 

2. The use of tobacco, more especially in 
smoking, disposes to idleness, and idleness has 
been considered as the root of all evil. 

3. The use of tobacco is necessarily con- 
nected with the neglect of cleanliness. 

4. Tobacco, more especially when used in 
smoking, is generally offensive to those people 
who do not use it. To smoke in company, 
under such circumstances, is a breach of good 
manners; now, manners have an_ influence 
upon morals. They may be considered as 
the outposts of virtue. A habit of offending 
the senses of friends or strangers by the use 
of tobacco cannot therefore be indulged with 
innocence. 

I shall conclude these observations by re- 
lating an anecdote of the late Dr. Franklin. 
A few months before his death, he declared 
to one of his friends that he had never used 
tobacco in any way in the course of his long 
life, and that he was disposed to believe there 
was not much advantage to be derived from 
it, for that he had never met with a man who 
used it who advised him to follow his ex- 
ample. BenJAMIN Rusu, M. D. 








WAITING. 


Learn to wait—life’s hardest lesson, 

Conned, perchance, through blinding tears ; 
While the heart-throbs sadly echo 

To the tread of passing years. 


Learn to wait—hope’s slow fruition ; 

Faint not, though the way seem long ; 
There is joy in each condition, 

Hearts, through suffering may grow strong. 
Constant sunshine, howe’er welcome, 

Ne’er would ripen fruit or flower ; 
Giant oaks owe half their greatness 

To the scathing tempest’s power. 


Thus asoul, untouched by sorrow, 
Aims not at a higher state; 
Joy seeks not a brighter morrow, 

Only sad hearts learn to wait. 
Human strength and human greatness, 
Spring not from life’s sunny side ; 
Heroes must be more than drift-wood: 

Floating on a waveless tide. 
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For the Children. 
SUPPOSE. 
BY ALICE CARY. 
How dreary would the meadows be 
In the pleasant summer light, 
Suppose there wasn’t a bird to sing, 
And suppose the grass was white! 


And dreary would the garden be, 
With all its flowery trees, 

Suppose there were no butterflies, 
Aud suppose there were no bees. 


And what would all the beanty be, 
And what the song that cheers, 
Suppose we hadn’t any eyes, 
And suppose we hadn’t ears ? 


For though the grass were gay and green, 
And song-birds filled the glen, 

And the air were purple with butterflies, 
What good would they do us then? 


Ah, think of it, my little friends ; 
And when some pleasure flies, 
Why, let it go, and still ba glad 
That you have your ears and eyes. 
— Oliver Optic’s Majazine. 
-.39- —___—- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 


“ GARDENS, &c.” 


The writer was interested with the remarks 
of an “amateur gardener” (L. J. R.) in the 
Intelligencer of the 17th ult., the spirit of 
which might be extended almost ad infinitum. 
He has often deeply regretted the inattention 
and indifference so prevalent amongst farm- 
ers, not only on the subject of “early gar- 
dening,” but in reference to fruits, and the 
importance of growing early the very best 
varieties of vegetables—in fact the best of 
everything. 

True, we see tact and untiring industry 
where truck farms are depended upon by the 
proprietors for a livelihood, but we would 
have the ambition manifested by these to 
find a place on every farm. The labor at- 
tendant upon the experiment would be amply 
repaid, not only with the products themselves, 
but with the satisfaction enjoyed in their con- 
sumption. Once fully and fairly realized, 
and it would be found the word /abor, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, was a mis- 
nomer, to be replaced with the more agreeable 
one of pleasure. 

The writer is no farmer—not even an 
“amateur gardener”—though some thirty 
years since he had a slight taste of the latter, 
in the then suburbs of the city ; and he feels 
tempted, as an appropriate adjunct to the 
subject under consideration, to add a little 
“hen s‘ory,” not doubting, however, but that 
more astonishing ones can be found. 

During the First, Second and Third months 
(comprised in 90 days) of one of the years 
of his suburban sojourn, he had from four 
hens, two hundred and eleven (211) eggs, the 
weekly instalments varying from twelve to 
twenty seven each week ; that is, no week less 


than the former nor more than the latter. 
The plan adopted was to buy the very earliest 
spring chickens that come to market, and to 
keep the most promising for laying hens. 
And these should not be kept over two, or at 
most three years; far better this than to de- 
pend on antiquated favorites, no matter how 
vaunted the stock might be. 

In addition to this, they were well housed, 
having a suitable portion of the stable for 
shelter during the night, and through the 


day free ingress into it and the yard at plea- 


sure. In the latter were plenty of small 
pieces of bricks and mortar—the light refuse 
of the recently erected buildings. ‘These, and 
occasionally a few very small piecesof raw 
meat, were not objected to by the hens; and we 
felt we were amply repaid for the little care 
taken. 

Subsequent conversations with good practi- 
cal farmers and farmers’ wives have con- 
firmed the efficacy of the early selection and 
after treatment. If this theory be true, how 
much better to keep the “spring chickens ” 
at home, instead of bringing them off to mar- 
ket for the trifling advance in price they may 
bring asa delicacy. Should these hints be 
deemed worth the space they will occupy in 
the Intell'gencer, they are at the disposal of 
the Editors. J. M. E. 

Phila., 4th month, 1869. 


—- +298 -—— —_ 
MOTHOLOGY. 
‘*They shall all wax old as a garment; the moth 
shall eat them up.” Jsaiah. ' 


** Yet they say, all the yarn she spun in Ulysses’ 
absence, did but fill Ithaca with moths.’’ Shaks- 
peare. 


The word moth, when property used, em- 
hraces a large number of the smaller night 
butterflies, and it is only by a misuse of 
language that, it is made to mean the little 
insect of which housewives complain. 

This little animal belongs to the order 
Lepidoptera, that is, it is a butterfly, properly 
speaking, and not a bug, nor a fly, nor a 
beetle, nor a cricket, nor an ant, much less 
a reptile. It is distinguished from all the 
other orders of insects by its scaly wings, 
which are covered with minute beautifully 
shaped and colored specks, arranged like 
tiles upon a roof. 

One thing you must observe, that is not 
the moth itself in its perfect, butterfly state 
that does the mischief. That is an innocent 
animal, without teeth, and incapable of do- 
ing harm, and taking no nourishment what- 
during its brief existence. 

I must observe that the moth, or cater- 
pillar, which eats holes into your wollens, is 
a very different animal from that which 
damages your carpets, as well as that which 
injures your furs. They are all moths, so 
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called, but different in. species, and, also, in 
coloration. However, a careless observer 
would not discern the distinction, and it mat- 
ters neither to the housewife. The clothes 
moth rejoices in the name of Tinea vestianella; 
the carpet moth is 7. tapetzella, and the fur 
moth is T. pellionella, rather long and hard 
names for such tiny little creatures, but the 
language of science has no measure. 

The Tineans in their winged state have 
short and slender feelers, and a tuft on their 
foreheads and very narrow wings, which are 
deeply fringed. They lay their eggs mostly 
in the Spring, in May and June, and die svon 
afterward. The eggs hatch out in about 
fifteen days, and the little whitish cater- 
pillars, or moth-worms proceeding from the 
eggs, immediately begin to gnaw the sub- 
stance within their reach and cover them- 
selves with the fragments, shaping them into 
little hollow rolls, some species carrying them 
about on their backs as they move along, and 
others fastening them to the substances they 
are eating, and then enlarge them from time 
to time, by adding portions to the two open 
extremities and by gores set into the sides 
(you ladies know what that means) which 
they split open for that purpose. Concealed 
within their movable cases, they carry on the 
work of destruction through the summer, but 
in the autumn they leave off eating, make 
fast their habitations, and remain at rest and 
seemingly torpid through the winter. Early 
in the. spring, they change to chrysalids 
within their cases, and in about twenty days 
afterwards are transformed into winged 
moths, and come forth, flying about until 
they are ready to lay their eggs. They then 
contrive to slip into cracks, into dark closets 
and drawers, under the edges of carpets, in 
the folds of curtains and of garments hang- 
ing up, and into various other places, where 
they immediately lay the foundation for a 
new colony of destructive moth-worms. 

Early in June, the prudent housekeeper 
will take care to beat up the moth quarters 
and put them to flight, or to disturb them so 
as to defeat their designs and destroy their 
eggs and young. 

With this view, wardrobes, closets, drawers 
and chests should be laid open and emptied 
of their contents, and all woollen garments, 
bedding, furs, feathers, carpets, curtains and 
she like should be exposed to the air and to 
the heat of the sun for several hours, and 
should not be put back in their places with- 
out a thorough brushing, beating or shaking. 
By these means, the moths and the eggs will 
be dislodged and destroyed. Powdered black 
pepper strewed under the edges of the car- 
pets, is said to repel moths. Sheets of paper 
sprinkled with spirits of turpentine, camphor 
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powdered coarsely, leaves of tobacco, shav- 
ings of red cedar or of Russia jeather, should 
be placed among the clothes, and when they 
are laid aside for the summer. Furs, plumes 
and other articles, not in constant use, are 
best preserved by being put with a few to- 
bacco leaves and bits of camphor into bags 
of thick brown paper, closely sewed up at the 
end. Moths can be killed by fumigating the 
article containing them, with tobacco smoke 
or with sulphur.—Lutheran Ob-erver. 


0 


ITALY—THE DEATH PENALTY. 


A dispatch from Florence states that the 
Court of Appeal, which has for some time 
been considering the penal code of the King- 
dom of Italy, has concluded its labors, having 
unanimously agreed that the penalty of Death 
should be abolished. We may, therefore, with 
confidence anticipate an early expulsion of 
that penalty from the land of Beccaria and 
Cavour. 

Italy is a kingdom of some twenty-five mil- 
lions of souls. If not yet entitled to rank 
among the Great Powers of Europe, she cer- 
tainly stands first among the kingdoms of the 
second class—above Spain, Sweden or Tur- 
key. She has risen rapidly from the third or 
fourth-rate position held by the kingdom of 
Sardinia from 1815 to 1859, and her alliance 
is assiduously courted by France on the one 
hand, Prussia on the other, in view of that 
struggle for the mastery which cannot be 
munch longer postponed. Intelligent politi- 
cians expect-the Pope’s remnant of political 
sovereignty to lapse on the death of Pius [X., 
so that Italy will be one from the Alps to the 
southernmost cape of Sicily ; while the south- 
ward slopes. of the Alps, though now Swiss or 
Austrian, are Italian in geography, in lan- 
guage, in race, and gravitate toward the new 
kingdom with a momentum that cannot for- 
ever be resisted. 

It cannot be said that Italy abolishes the 








of bloodshed. Unhappily, crimes of violence 
and passion are common among all classes of 
her people. “Blood for blood” is the com- 
mon law; the stiletto is a national institu- 
tion; assassination is a trade among her 
outlaws; and life is less safe in her cities 
than in those of almost any other country of 
Europe. 

Italy puts away the Gallows, because ex- 
perience has fully proved that it incites more 
murders than it prevents—that its lesson of 
vengeance is unwholesome—that the ignorant 
and passionate can never be made to realize 
that it is wrong in them to redress their per- 
sonal injuries in the same spirit and by sub- 
stantially the same means that the State 
employs in redressing wrongs done to the com- 





Gallows from any weak, sentimental horror — 
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munity. She believes that, if a State is ever | 
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cupation, and at length triumphed. I beg 


to teach her people effectively to forswear | you to avail yourself of my experience.— 
vengeance and bloodshed, she must begin by | Channing. 


setting them the example. 

That the reform thus instituted will prove 
a blessing to Italy first, and in time to the 
whole civilized world, we most profoundly 
hope and trust.—NV. Y. Tribune. 


A PLEA FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 


Don’t expect too much of them. It has 
taken forty years, it may be, to make you 
what you are, with all their lessons of experi- 
ence; and I dare say you are a faulty being 
at best. Above, all don’t expect judgment 
in a child or patience under trials. Sympa- 
thize in their mistakes and troubles; don’t 
redicule them. Remember not to measure 
your child’s trials by your standard. ‘ As 
one whom a mother comforteth,” says an 
inspired writer, and beautifutly does he 
convey to us the deep, faithful leve that 
ought to be found in every woman’s heart, 
the unfailing sympathy with all her chil- 
dren’s griefs. When I see children going 
to their father for comfort, I am sure there 
is something wrong with their mother. 

Let the memories of their childhood be as 
bright as you can make them. Grant them 
every innocent pleasure in your power. We 
have often felt our temper rise to see how 
carelessly their little plans have been thwarted 


by older persons, when a little trouble on 
their »art would have given the child plea- 
sure, the memory of wh:h would last a life- 


time. Lastly, don’t think a child a helpless 
case because it betrays same very bad habits. 
We have known children that seemed to 
have been born thieves and ‘iars, so early 
did they display these undeniable traits, yet 
we have lived to see the same children be- 
come useful men and women, and ornaments 
to society. We must confess they had wise, 
affectionate parents. And whatever else you 
may be compelled to deny your child by 
your circumstanees in life, give it what it 
most values, plenty of love-—Epis. Methodist. 


DANGER OF REVERIE. 


Do anything innocent rather than give 
yourself to reverie. I can speak on this point 
from experience. At one period of my life I 
was a dreamer and a castle-builder. Visions 
of the distant future took the place of present 
duty and activity. I spent hours in reverie. 
I suppose I was seduced in part by physical 
debility. But the body suffered as much as 
the mind. I found, too, that the imagination 
threatened to influence the passions, and that 
if I meant to be virtuous I must dismiss my 
musings. The conflict was a hard one; I re- 


solved, prayed, resisted, sought refuge in oc- | 
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NERVOUS BABIES. 


Commenting on a letter from a mother, 
who testifies against the soothing syrups and 
crying babies, Mrs. Stowe says, in earth 
and Home: 

Wea are much pleased to hear that a wo- 
man who has had so much experience does 
not believe in the institution of cross babies. 
We like her condemnation of all the nos- ° 
trums, teas, and stimulants with which the 
morning of life is often deluged. Her mode 
of proceeding, in all its parts, can be recom- 
mended for good, average, healthy children. 

Now, the direction about putting a child 
away alone to sleep, without rocking or 
soothing, is a good one only for robust, 
healthy children. For the delicate, nervous 
kind I have spoken of, it is cruel, and it is 
dangerous. We know one authentic instance 
of a mother who was trained to believe it her 
duty to put her infant to bed in a lonely 
chamber and leave it. Not daring to trust 
herself in the ordeal, she put on her bonnet, 
and positively forbidding her servants to gu 
near the child; went out for a walk. When 
she returned the child was still, and had been 
so for some time. She went up to examine. 
The child had struggled violently, thrown 
itself over on its face, and a pillow had fallen 
over it, and it was dead from suffocation. 

Nervous children suffer untold agonies 
from fear when put to bedalone. No tongue 
can tell the horrors of a lonely room to such 
children. A little delicate boy, whom his 
parents were drilling to sleep alone, used to 
scream violently every night, and his father 
would come in and whip him. He mistook 
the pertinacity for obstinacy, and thought it 
his duty to conquer the child’s will. One 
night he said: “ Why do you always scream 
so, when you know you will be punished?” 
“O father, father!” said the little fellow, “I 
don’t mind your whipping me, if you'll only 
stay with me.” That father’s eyes were 
opened from that moment. He saw that a 
human being cannot be governed by dead 
rules, like a plant or an animal. 

No, mother; before you make up a plan 
of operation for your baby, look at it, and see 
what it is, and use your own common sense 
as to what it needs. 

Look at yourself; look at your husband ; 
look at your own physical habits—at his, and 
ask what is your child likely to be? 

Children of smoking fathers have often 
their brains and nervous. systems entirely im- 
pregnated with the poison of nicotine in the 
helpless age of infancy. A couple came to 
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a country place entirely for the health of 
their only boy, a feeble infant. The child 
was pale and sickly, constipated in bowels, 
and threw up his milk constantly. The pa- 
rents had but one room, in which they lived 
with him, and which was every evening blue 
with tobacco smoke. Every evening that 
helpless little creature took into its lungs as 
much tobacco as if he had smoked a cigarette. 
Still more than this—the mother who was 
nursing that infant did what was equivalent 
to smoking one cigar every evening—she 
breathed her husband’s smoke. No, if your 
baby smokes cigars, you will find, by and by, 
when he come to need brains, that his brain- 
power will not be found. He will be fitful, 
starty, morbid, full of nervous kinks and 
cranks, one of those wretched human beings 
who live a life like that described by Haw- 
thorne in his story of “ Feathertop ”—only 
capable of existence and efficiency while 
smoking, but sinking into dimness and stupid- 
ity when he stops. 

Such are some of the chances of poor ba- 
bies !—Presbyterian. 


A HINT TO TOUCHY PEOPLE. 

“T learned a good lesson when I was a 
little girl,” says a lady. “One frosty morn- 
ing I was looking out of the window Into my 
father’s farm-yard, where stood many cows, 
oxen and horses, waiting to drink. The cattle 
all stood very still and meek, till one of the 
cows, in attempting to turn round, happened 
to hit her neighbor, whereupon the neighbor 
kicked and hit another. In five minutes the 
whole herd were kicking each other with 
great fury. My mother laughed and said :— 
‘See what comes of kicking when you are hit.’ 

Just so I have seen one cross word set a 
whole family hy the ears on a frosty morning. 
Afterwards, if my brothers or myself were a 
little irritable, she would say : 

‘Take care, my children. Remember how 
the fight in the farm-yard began. Never re- 
turn a kick for a hit, and you will save your- 
selves a good deal of trouble.’ ”— Cultivator, 

Some employments may be better than 
others; but there is no employment so bad 
as the having none at all. The mind wili 
contract a rust and an unfitness for every 
thing, and a man must either fill up his time 
with good, or, at least, innocent business, or 
it will run to the worst surt of waste—to sin 
and vice. 








ITEMS. 


Tus work of connecting the Central and Union 
Pacific Railroads was completed on the 10th inst. 
Each stroke of the hammer, driving the last spike 
in the last rail, was reported by telegraph to all 
parts of the country. 
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Tue EctipsE of Eighth mo. 7th will be the only 
total eclipse visible in this country during the pres- 
ent century. Our Coast Survey Department will 
observe it at Springfield, Ill., Des Moines City, 
Iowe, and at other places. Professor Winlock, of 
Harvard College, goes with a party to Shelbyville, 
Ky., and will direct the spectroscopic observations. 
We trust our best photographers will improve the 
occasion to display their skill. 

Tue Movyt Cenis TunneEt.—The latest official re- 
port of the Mount Cenis tunnel states that the total 
excavatiou on Third mo. 15th was31,017 feet, leav- 
ing 9,975 feet to be pierced in order to complete the 
work. The directors announce that the hard quartz 
rock has been passed, and that the excavation will 
hereafter proceed at the rate of 427 fect a month. 


Tue Barometer 1nN Mines.—It has lately been 
noted that fire-damp explosions in mines have all 
been preceded by a great fall in the barometer, 
showing such a change of atmospheric pressure as 
to permit the excessive escape of the foul gas. This 
instrument has therefore been recommended as an 
important adjunct in mining operations, and a 
writer recently recommends one filled with water 
instead of mercury ; a kind of apparatus well-known 
to physicians as giving highly magnified indications 
of changes of pressure. 

Works or art of great antiquity and value are 
still found in the excavations of the Roman Empo- 
trinm. Among several fine blocks of marble recent- 
ly brought to light is one bearing the consular date 
of Vespasion and-Titus, about A. D. 75, the year in 
which the Temple of Peace was dedicated. 


Tue Boston Jranscript says: “ A curious ‘present 
has been sent to Whittier from Brazil. Oue of the 
poet’s most beautiful pieces is the ‘Cry of a Lost 
Soul,’ founded on a tradition of Northern Brazil, to 
the effect that the lonely nocturnal cry of the bird 
called by the people onthe Amazon the A’ma de 
Caboclo or Alma p rdida (the soul of the Indian, or 
the Lost Soul,) is not the cry of a bird, but of 

** *The pained soul of some infidel.’ 

‘*This poem so interested the Emperor of Brazil 
that he translated it very faithfully and poetically 
into Portuguese, and sent an autograph copy to 
Whittier. It was also translated by Pedro Lins, a 
Brazilian poet, and published widely in South 
Awerica. The Emperor furthermore sent to Mr. 
Whittier two fine stuffd specimens of the Alma 
perdida (the Piaya Cayena Lin,) but through the 
honesty of the captain of the vessel, or of the New 
York Custom House, the birds never reached Ames- 
bury. A few weeks ago two other unstuffed speci- 
mens were sent from Brazil to the poet, and have 
recently been ‘set up’ by Charles G. Brewster, at 
his place in Tremont street, where these ‘lost souls’ 
have attracted much attention. They are to be 
forwarded to Whittier to day.’ 


Tuer Ramig, the new grass said to be suitable for 
the manufacture of paper, is about to be cultivated 
in Egypt, several Pachas having written to the 
United Statés to obtain the seed.. The papyrus, 
from which the name of paper is derived, was first 
grown alung the banks of the Nile for the use of 
the scribes of Alexandria, and the connection be- 
tween the primitive and the modern material ia 
worthy of notice as a sign that Kgypt is waking up 
to the advance of civilization. 

‘* THE largest rose bush in France is at Toulon. It 
covers a wall seventy-five feet long by eighteen in 
height, and near the root measures two feet eight 
inches round. In the Fourth and ifth months it 
produces fifty thousand ruses.”’ 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 








WANTED, 


A thoroughly competent Teacher to take charge of 

Friends’ School at Darby. Application can be made 
to Isaac L. BarTRAM, 

Mareoaret S. PoweLt, 

M. Fisner Lonestrera, 

or to Martua Dopesoy, 913 Pine St., Philada. 


REGESTER, BELL & HOPKINS 


Furniture Warehouse, 


No. 526 Callowhill Street, 


Keep on band a large assortment of fine WALNUT and 
COTTAGE FURNITURE. Ako firstcles HAIR 
and HUSK MATTRESSES. Renovating of Old Mat- 
tresses, Varnishing and Repairing attended to with promptness. 
Prices Repucep. mwexi wyp 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


Particular attention paid to repairing Chronome 
ters, Duplex, Patent Lever and Plain Watches. 

OLD GOLD and SILVER bought or taken in ex- 
change. exxi 


R. L. PENNOCK, 


DEALER IN GOOD 


LEHIGH AND SCHUYLKILL COAL, 


Yard No. 1407 Callowhill St., above Broad. 
410 Gtp. 


SARAH M. GARRIGUES, — 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 466 Franklin Street, 


Second door below Buttonwood, West side, 
fmf 4tp PHILADELPHIA. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 


Desires a situation in a private school or in a family 
for English Branches and Latin Grammar. Three 
years’ reference from present employer. 

Address PRECE?TRESS, 

fws 144 N. Seventh St., Philada. 






Darby P.O., Pa., 






















"GMNERAL 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
86 69 ly 









PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 15; ‘i869. 


Wm. HRACOOK, 


TRY TO BE COMFORTABLE 


THROUGH THE 
WARM WEATHER, 
AND ORDER 
GOOD EASTERN ICE, 
AT MARKE® RATES, 
oF TH 
CARPENTER ICE COMPANY, 
717 Willow St.; Philada. 

Cas. S. CARPENTER, 
Joun GLENDENING, Deacvictivs 
Jos. M. Trumay, i} meee. 


vixt Joun R. CARPENTER, 





WM. HAWKINS, | 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
No. 107 North Fourth St., Philada. 


A supply of Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings al- 
ways on hand and made to order. fwsft 


WANTE D, 
A Male Teacher a8 Principal of Frienal ‘Righ 
School, West Chester, Pa. 
PIERCE HOOPES, 


Address 
Weat Chester, Pa.. 


417 mt. 

WM. HEACOCK’S 
FURNITURE WARERDONS, 
No. 18 North Ninth Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. | 
Repairing, Varnishing, and Upholstering. 
Removals and Packing of Furniture 


carefully attended to. Rooms to 
Let tor Scoring Furniture, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following New and desirable Goods are well worth the at- 
tention of Friends. 
1 have just received a large stock of THIBST WOOL 
SHAWLS. Bound and Unbound. Also a large assortment of 
SILK SHAWLS, DRESS GOODS, &c. &c. _ 
FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
H. HAUSER. 132 Third Avenue. 


The Store is about half a block oe the Meeting- a between 


exxi ly 











14th and 15th 8ts., New York City. 91268 lyp 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, |. 


Situated on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Fighth Senien of of this Institution will commence on 
the 17th of Fiith month, 1869 
Terms $106 per seeslon of twenty weeks. No extra charges. 
Ul particulars 

aeons HENRY W. RIDGWAY, * ~ 
912 36 wy Croaswicks P.O., Burlington Co,, N. J, 


ONE COPY OF JOB SCOTT’S WORKS 
For sale. Price $9.00. EMMOR COMLY, 
51 144 N. Seventh St., Philada, 

















FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


New Advertisement. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! BEST PAINTS KNOWN 
JOHN J. LYTLE, | geRgrtnn aggre anne retest 

ae a ree erlaee bess tapas ag] ees eae 





for Friends, manufactured expressly for him, and a SMITH BOWEN, Sec'y 
the only lot in this country—the nicest summer Pecora Lead and Color Co.,” 
dress a Friend can have. 418 t 1017 Office, 150 N. 4th St., Philadec. 
Dark Mode Silk Challies and Tamartines. 
Mode and Brown Silk finish Alpacas. BOOEXS 
Lot of Mohair eine ait i: Seth's her. aenee-et Gen 
Dark Brown Str i 15. An Auction} ,, 
bargain. J . i ~ BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS," 
eee ee Prectined Gingvens ? "°°? | For sale by EMMOB COMLY, 144 1. Seventh, St. 
Neat Plaid Brown and Black Silks. PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
Neat Plaid Scotch Ginghams, 3lc, worth 45. 18ino, 141 pp., Cloth............. sohde ove Price 50c. 
44, 5-4 and 7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls. THOMAS ELLWOOD, the Btory of, by A.L. P. 
Mode Kuit silk Mitts for Friends. 18mo. pp. 48, Cloth, flexible................ Price 20e. 


Colored Crape, Chené-Mozambique and Lama | Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
Shawls. By Arn A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Summer Berlin Long Shawls, $4.50, worth $9,00. | Talks with the Children ; or, Questions und An- 
The greatest bargain ever offered. Selling rapidly.| swers for Family Use or First-Day Schovis. By 
Bound Thibet Shawls—best shades in the city. | Janz Jonnson, 18mo,71 pp, Part First., Price 25c. 
5. J. L. is this season ahead of all competitors in “« pos“  « ." 0c. 
farnishing goods for Friends, He aims to make his | Devotional Poetry for the 
Store Heapqvarrers for goods for Friends. Please 32 MO. 64 PPeiseecees seme -sseeseeeseseesens PHICE 200. 
call and examine his stock. ems xi515 | A Daily Goriptural Watchword and Gospel 


: Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 50c. 
1869. SPRING. 1869. Thopebse = the Children, or Questions and 
to encourage serious and pro- 

ATTRACTIVE STOCK FOR FRIENDS. fitable Reflec on in the Young Mind. By bins 
At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store| ‘Jouxsor. 32m0. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20s. 


; A Pable of Paitb............. ++-Price, per doz., 30c, 
Will be fonnd the following line of fresh and de- 

sirable goods adapted to their wants, many of which a es a on the Queries. By 
are of our own importation, viz. : aknigt E. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 


“A Treasury of Pacts”—a Book designed tor 
aoa aceon ens: Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
Dark Brown and Made Silks, from $1.75 to $3.00, | . “ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonweos. 
Black Gros Grain Silks,—a full line. 6 Nos, 82m0, 64 pp. e@Ch......0se0000.. Price 75c, 


, Hsaays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr=.th 
Baiult Plata lke, $1.12}, very cheap and sctling| 88 held by the Society of Friends, by Jaxx Jouxson. 





fast. 18mo. ea rar etnnwnnmrereres Eee 25e. 
: Basays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 

Popliveite- Btriped, esantiiie By S. MeJ. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth..........Price 20¢. 
French and Irish Poplins—beautiful shades for) ~~ 


Neat Figured Wool De Laines—scarce goods. . Jenner's History of the Separation, 1837-8, a7 PP Otc. Neat 
i ‘ESTAMENTS. . 80 w ol . 
See seamen” (84 Brown and White Plaid) Sige dnctoa of Mark age WO" dara of Some Wo 
e \. ne . Penn. 0. Geo. Fox, $2.00. 
Mixt Square Shawls—with and without borders. earls =, $8 


pend cent borers | Seiten Qatar aoe ae 
S Is n and Plain. y, ily vol. ow nt,) $8. Works of leaac 
sede phe eaceny tas hr Shawls. Penington, 4 vols, $5. History of Delaware Uounty, Penna., $3.00, 


Thomas "s Conversations, &c., $1.00. Emily Mayland, $1.00. 
Thibet Shawls— finest assortment we ever offered. | «The Sunday Question,” $1.00. Ne Sect in Heaven, 6 cts., 50 cte, 
Our House Furnishing Department, as well as the | 2 dozen. Child's Book of Nature, in 3 parts. Illustrated, $2.65. 


the Christian Ministry. by J ckson, 
Cloth,-are coniplete with w large and choice stock. | Youug Vriendg’ Mawual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth. 76, Sermes 


by Wm. Dewsbury, 50cts.a dozen. Accouut of John Richardson, 
ST OK RS & W AOD ’ pag hac $1.00. em Life, by ee Seem $1.50, 
A Tess to . McGirr’s Lett 

eum xi4g | SOVenth and Arch Sts., Philaila. | sizs: “Lite or sarsh Grobb, Tbe, Familiar Lottars, by 20 
Wilsen, 75c. Rufus Hall, 3bc. Early Corruptions of Christianity, 
ate) . 80c. In the School Room, by John 8. Hart, $1 25. The Cruci- 
CARPETINGS. fied and Quickened Christian, 26¢. The New Testament, cloth, 
Ic W, Moots, $L.00" Medltnttove on Life and lie Relishes Deven’ 

. . 8 he it} 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREEOUSE. Meditati.ns op Death and Eternity, by Zechokke, $1.75 each. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, Go. | “several volumesot Paiux 


ta Vela. 31, th 1 28 Te 16 17 Oa oe 
v vis. 11, 12; , 16, 9. 22 and 23. Also 
BENJAR..N CREEN, Vols 5,6and7, quarto, bound. | : 


‘About 20 additional, when sent by mail. 
Swexmo 33 NW. Second St., Philadelphia. Pee eee a MMOE OOMLY, we Seventh Bt. 
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